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Tue reader in his visit to the British Museum has 
probably inspected a gallery of antique marbles which 
bear the name of Erern. It may be interesting to 
say a few words respecting the origin of this valuable 
collection. 

The Elgin marbles are so named after the Earl of 
Eien, by whom they were recovered from the 
hands of the Turks, brought to England, sold to the 
British government, and deposited in the British 
Museum for the benefit of the public. 

These mz ‘bles are considered by competent judges 
to be admirable specimens of the excellence of ancient 
sculpture. They belonged originally to the temple of 
Minerva Parthenon, and to some other buildings on the 
citadel of Athens, in Greece. They were executed 
chiefly by Phidias, a celebrated Athenian sculptor, 
about 400 B.c. 

To make a collection, therefore, from these mar- 
bles, either by bringing away actual specimens, or by 
taking casts of such as might not be removed, was 
recommended, at the latter end of the last century, 
by the most eminent artists of England, as of the 
highest importance to the arts. It fell to the lot of 
the Earl of Elgin, the British ambassador at the 
court of Turkey in the year 1799, to appreciate this 
recommendation, and to Mr, Harrison, an experienced 
Vou. XVI 
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architect, to join in making it. This gentleman, while 
professionally serving Lord Elgin in Scotland, was 
consulted by his lordship on the benefits that might 
possibly be derived to the arts in England, in case an 
opportunity should be found for studying minutely 
the architecture and sculpture of ancient Greece. 
The opinion of Mr. Harrison ‘was, that, though the 
public was in possession of everything to give them 
a general knowledge of the remains of ancient Grecian 
art, yet there was nothing which would convey to 
artists, particularly to students, that which actual 
specimen, or representation by cast, would more 
effectually give them. Therefore, though we might 
possess exact measurements of the public buildings 
at Athens, yet a young artist could never form to 
himself an adequate conception of their minute details, 
combinations, and general effects, without having 
before him some such sensible representation as 
might be conveyed by specimens or casts. 

Greatly influenced by such counsel as was thus 
given, Lord Elgin proposed to his majesty’s govern- 
ment, that ‘they should send out English artists of 
known eminence, capable of collecting information on 
this subject in the most perfect manner. But the 
whole affair seemed to be of too indefinite a nature, 
and the cost of undertaking it too — for the 
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ministers fo recommend it to parliament. Lord 
Elgin then endeavoured to engage some of the prin- 
cipal artists in the country to assist him in his views ; 
but the value of their time being beyond his means, 
the business was dropped for a while. 

It was not however the original intention of Lord 
Elgin to bring away the marbles from their native 
abode but only to obtain drawings and casts of 
them. He was however incited to carry away such 
of the treasures of antiquity as were most valuable, 
in consequence of observing the very wilful devasta- 
tion to which all the sculpture, and even the 
architecture, was daily exposed on the part both of 
the Turks and travellers; the former influenced both 
by mischief and by avarice, as well as by a religious 
feeling, the Mahommedan faith strictly forbidding any 
sculptured representations of animals ; and the latter 
from the wish to become possessed of some relic of 
ancient Greece. His lordship was likewise tempted, 
and enabled, to gratify his wish for removing the 
marbles, by reason of the increasing amity of our 
relations with the empire of Turkey. 

When Lord Elgin was on his voyage to Constan- 
tinople, he touched at Palermo, in Sicily, where Sir 
William Hamilton was stationed. Upon consulting 
with Sir William on the subject of the fine arts, he 
was encouraged by him in his idea of procuring 
drawings and casts from the sculptures and architec- 
ture of Greece, and more particularly from the speci- 
mens existing at Athens. By the advice and assistance 
of Sir William, therefore, Lord Elgin was enabled to 
engage six of the first artists of Rome, two architects, 
two modellers, a draftsman, and a painter. When 
Lord Elgin had obtained, with much difficulty, per- 
mission from the Turkish government to establish 
these six artists at Athens, they systematically prose- 
cuted the business of their several departments during 
three years, under the general superintendence of 
Signor Lusieri, the painter. 

Accordingly, every monument, of which there are 
any remains in Athens, has been most carefully and 
minutely measured, and from the rough drafts of the 
architects, (all of which are preserved,) finished draw- 
ings have been made of the plans, elevations, and 
details of all the most remarkable objects, the sculpture 
being restored in the casts with exquisite taste and 
ability. Accurate drawings have also been made 
of all the bassi relievi on the several temples, in the 
precise state of decay and mutilation in which they 
at present exist. Hence nearly all the characteristic 
features of architecture in the various monuments at 
Athens have been moulded, and the moulds of them 
brought to London. All similar remains, likewise, 
which could be traced through several parts of Greece, 
have been measured and delineated with the most 
scrupulous exactness. 

When English influence prevailed at the porte, in 
the early part of the present century, Lord Elgin’s 
exertions were so successful that he brought to Eng- 
land, from the ruined temples at Athens, from the 
modern walls and fortifications, in which many frag- 
ments had been used as blocks for building, and 
from excavations in the ruins, such a mass of 
Athenian sculpture, in statues, alti and bassi relievi*, 
capitals, cornices, friezes, and columns, as, with the 
aid of a few of the casts, to present all the sculpture 
and architecture of any value to the artist or man of 
taste, which can be traced at Athens. 

One of the most considerable difficulties of Lord 


* The terms basso and alto relievo are of modern Italian origin. 
The former refers to that kind of sculpture in which the figures do 
not stand out in full proportic a; the sculpture is iow or flat. In the 
fates the figures are entire, ¢r nearly so, being attached only in few 
places, 
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Elgin’s undertaking, was the removal of the enormous 
and ponderous pieces of marble, a distance of nearly 
five miles, from Athens to the port, in a country 
without roads, without machinery, and without any 
other resources than manual exertion. He had to 
convey them to England, to bring them from the out. 
ports to London, and to keep them there at a consi- 
derable expense. One of his lordship’s vessels with 
marbles was wrecked off Cerigo, an island south of 
the Morea; but the marbles he recovered with infi- 
nite labour, perseverance, and cost. In addition to 
all this, it is well known that no operations can be 
conducted in Turkey without the distribution of 
presents ; which are always proportioned to the rank 
of the parties, and the eagerness or difficulty of the 
pursuit. So that, while Lord Elgin endeavoured to 
further his purpose with the chief men at Constanti- 
nople, his artists had to purchase the good-will of the 
persons in authority on the spot, on every occasion 
when assistance was required. 

When Lord Elgin left Turkey in 1803, he dismissed 
five of the artists, sent home the amount of his 
collections, and left Lusieri at Athens, to continue 
such general operations as might tend to make the 
entire collection more complete. 

It was Lord Elgin’s first intention that the works 
of the draftsmen should be engraved for general sale; 
and that, in order to derive the utmost advantage 
from the marbles and casts, the mutilated statues, 
&c., should be restored. For this purpose he went 
to Rome, to consult and employ Canova, the most 
eminent sculptor of the day. His decision was con- 
clusive. On examining the specimens shown him, 
and making himself acquainted with the whole collec- 
tion, by means of the artists, who had returned to 
Rome with Lord Elgin, Canova declared that “it 
would be sacrilege in him or any man to presume to 
touch them with his chisel.” The judgment pro- 
nounced by Canova respecting the excellence of the 
sculpture of the marbles, and the impropriety of 
attempting to restore them, has been sanctioned by 
all the chief artists and men of taste of the day. 
The marbles have been constantly visited and studied 
by the most eminent painters and sculptors, who 
testify to the perfection to which the art of sculpture 
had advanced under Phidias among the ancients. 
They likewise confess themselves struck with the 
strict anatomical truth of the designs; their wonderful 
accuracy, with the great effect of minute detail, and 
with the life and expression so distinctly produced in 
every variety of attitude and action. The elder 
painters and sculptors of the day regretted that they 
had not possessed, when younger, the opportunity of 
studying these models, which, in the view of profes- 
sional men, form the most valuable collection in 
existence. 

In the year 1811, Mr. Perceval was disposed to re- 
commend to parliament the sum of 30,000/. to be 
given for the collection as it then existed; but the 
offer was then declined by Lord Elgin, who kept on 
for some time longer adding to the collection. 

In 1815, Lord Elgin, in a petition to the House of 
Commons, offered to transfer the property of his col- 
lection to the public, upon such conditions as the 
house might deem advisable, after an inquiry upon 
evidence into its merits and value. 

After some debate, the subject was referred to a 
committee, who came to a unanimous opinion in 
favour of Lord Elgin’s conduc; and claims, which 
opinion was distinctly expressed in the report which 
was the result of their examination. 

After entering into and examining various pecu- 
niary details, and having ascertained the prices paid 
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for other celebrated collections of marbles, the com- 
mittee came to the resolution that they should not be 
justified, in behalf of the public, if they were to re- 
commend to the house a greater amount of payment 
than 35,000/., which, under all the circumstances of 
the case, they judged to be a reasonable and sufficient 
price for the collection.. The sale was accordingly 
effected by an act of parliament, dated July the Ist, 
1816. 

The possession of some of the Athenian marbles 

was greatly desired by the government of France at 
the end of the last century, and in part accomplished, 
while French interest prevailed in the Divan. Other 
countries have not less coveted such a collection. 
We are told that the present King of Bavaria, in the 
year 1816, lodged 30,000/. in an English banking- 
house, in order to treat for the purchase of the Elgin 
marbles, if refused by the British Parliament. 
; Tuesdays and Thursdays in every week, and the 
whole month of September in every year, when day- 
light is usually steady and strong, are now exclusively 
devoted to artists and students, who seek to improve 
their taste and conceptions by attention to the ELG1Nn 
marbles in the British Museum. 

In a future article we propose to state some further 
particulars respecting these invaluable relics of ancient 
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Tue vulgar imagine that everything which they see in print 
must be true. An instance of this is related by an English- 
man, named Martin, who was thrown into the Inquisition for 
neglecting to pay due respect to a religious procession at 
Malaga. One of the Father Inquisitors took much pains to 
convert him ; and, among other abuses which he east on the 
reformed religion and its professors, affirmed that King 
William was an Atheist, and never received the Sacrament. 
Mr. Martin assured him this was false to his own know- 
ledge ; when the reverend Father replied, “ Never tell me 
80: i have read it in a French book.” 


From the desire which mankind have had, in all ages, to 
preserve the memory of important and interesting transac- 
tions, many expedients were employed to transmit know- 
ledge to succeeding ages, before the invention of writing. 
Groves and altars, tombs, pillars, and heaps of stones, 
Were the representative symbols of past transactions, and 
Memorials to instruct posterity. We find from various parts 
of the book of Genesis, that the patriarchs raised altars, 
where God had appeared to them. 


Tuere is an invisible pen always writing over our heads, 
and making an exact register of all the transactions of our 
life. Not our public conduct only, and what we reckon the 
Momentous parts of our life, but the indulgence of our 
Private pleasures, the amusement of our secret thoughts, 
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ON OBTAINING COPIES OF ENGRAVINGS 
AND MEDALS BY MEANS OF GALVANISM. 


I. 


Many persons are in the habit of inquiring “What is 
the use of science?’ They have probably attended a 
few scientific lectures, have seen a quantity of appa- 
ratus, and have witnessed various experiments per- 
formed by its means; but they are often inclined to 
look upon the former as “toys at rest,” and upon 
the latter as “‘toys in motion.’ Such persons seldom 
gain any useful information from a scientific lecture, 
because they undervalue science, and know nothing 
of its vast importance in elucidating the wisdom 
of the Almighty, as displayed in the natural laws ; 
of its vast importance in ameliorating the condition 
of the whole human family; in creating and sustain- 
ing our arts and manufactures; in supplying many of 
our wants, and materially increasing our comforts ; 
such persons, in short, do not consider that one 
great difference between the civilized man and the 
savage is that the one has at command all the re- 
sources of science which the other has not. 

When we regard the experiments at the lecture- 
table as miniature representations of the grand opera- 
tions of nature, we then take a just and exalted view 
of the importance of experimental science. Nothing 
then is so minute or trivial as to be below our regard, 
because nothing in nature, however minute, is trivial. 
We know that whatever advantage we gain by our 
knowledge of nature can only be gained by an 
obedience to nature’s laws; and in proportion as we 
are acquainted with these the more perfect will be our 
obedience ; we shall not, in short, attempt impos- 
sibilities, but all .our plans and proceedings will 
be guided by a perfect model which the Almighty has 
allowed us to contemplate, and partly, and by slow de- 
grees to understand. 

In proportion then as science improves, its appli- 
cations to the arts and conveniences of life will be 
greatly multiplied. The numerous inventions of 
modern times are strictly due to our improved state 
of science; and in recording these inventions from 
time to time, we make a direct acknowledgement of 
the value of science, and the high estimation in which 
we hold its professors. 

A short time ago we invited our readers to notice 
the wonderful fact of a picture, far more exquisite 
than could be produced by art, painting itself by the 
action of light; we have now to invite attention to a 
no less wonderful production—a copper plate 
engraving itself by the action of galvanism, or a medal 
producing a perfect copy of itself by the same means. 
These, indeed, appear marvels, but they are never- 
theless truths—marvellous truths,—which the reader, 
although unskilled in scientific resources, need not 
find it difficult to understand. 

The reader is probably aware that a species of elec- 
tricity, called, after the names of its original discover- 
ers, Galvanic or Voltaic electricity, is developed by the 
action of a liquid, and two metals such as copper and 
zinc: that by means of this electricity not only are 
numerous striking effects of light and heat produced, 
but chemical substances are decomposed, and certain 
mineral bodies reproduced in a crystalline form. 

The annexed figure and explanation will afford a 
very instructive example of the action of a voltaic 
battery, and will be quite sufficient to render our 
subsequent details intelligible. a is a vessel filled 
with a solution of common salt, which is a compound 
of chlorine and sodium; Bis a tube immersed therein, 
closed at the lower end with a piece of bladder 





and idle hours, shall be brought into aecount.—Buair. 


stretched over it and firmly tied; this tube is filled 
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with a solution of blue vitriol, 
that is, a compound of sul- 
phuric. acid and oxide of 
copper. A plate of copper 
c, and one of zinc z, con- 
nected by means of the wire 
Ww are immersed in those 
fluids. The zinc decomposes 
the salt, with the chlorine of 
which it unites, forming 
chloride of zinc, while the 
sodium of the salt is repelled, 
and passing through the 




















bladder, enters the solution >. 


of sulphate of copper, which 

it decomposes, uniting with the sulphuric acid and 
oxygen to form sulphate of soda, and setting free pure 
copper, in the form of beautiful crystals, which are de- 
posited on the plate c. The connecting wire w serves to 
convey electricity from c to z, and thus the action is 
maintained so long as any common salt and sulphate 
of copper remain undecomposed. 

The discovery of the method of engraving by 
means of galvanism is due to Mr. J. Spencer, who in 
trying some experiments with a voltaic arrangement 
such as we have described, and being desirous that 
no action should take place on the conducting wire w, 
covered it with a sealing- wax varnish, and in doing 
so dropped a portion of it on the copper plate c. 
He thought nothing of this circumstance at the time, 
but set the battery in action. A few days after, on 
examining the copper plate, he found it covered 
as usual with copper crystals, except on the part 
which had been spotted with the drops of varnish, and 
he at once saw that he had the power to guide the 
metallic deposition in any desired shape or form, 
by means of a corresponding application of varnish, 
or other non-metallic substance. 

Mr. Spencer's first attempt was made with a piece 
of thin copper plate, which he covered with a cement 
of bees’ wax, resin, and Indian, or Calcutta, red. 
The plate received its coating while hot, and on becom- 
ing cool, the experimenter scratched the initials of 
his name upon the plate, being careful to clear away 
all the cement from the scratches, so as to expose the 
copper below. A piece of zinc was attached to this 
plate, by means of a copper wire, and the voltaic cur- 
rent was set in action by means of the simple appara- 
tus shown in fig. 2. 

A cylindrical glass vessel, a, 
was filled about half with a 
saturated solution of sulphate eh 
of copper. A common gas >= 
glass, B, was stopped at one Kb 
end with plaster of Paris, to the 
depth of three quarters of an 
inch ; the plaster of Paris serv- 
ing the same purpose as the 
bladder in fig. 1. A solution of 
sulphate of soda was poured into 
the gas glass, and the wire con- 
necting the zinc and copper 
plates being bent, as shown in 
the figure, the zinc plate was im- 
mersed into the solution of sulphate of soda, and the 
copper plate into the solution of sulphate of copper. 

In a few hours Mr. Spencer found that the portion 
of the copper rendered bare by the scratches was 
coated with the pure bright deposited metal while 
those portions which were still covered with cement 
were not acted on. It now became an important in- 
quiry whether the deposition would retain its hold 
on the plate, and whether it would be of sufficient 
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solidity to bear working from ; that is, supposing an 
etching or engraving to be made, and the lines to be 
afterwards filled up with copper by the voltaic process, 
whether such lines could be printed from. 

In order to answer this last question, Mr. Spencer 
coated with cement a piece of copper, and with a 
steel point endeavoured to draw lines in the form of 
net-work, so as to penetrate the cement, and expose 
the copper. After this plate had been exposed to 
voltaic action, and then heated, so as to get off the 
covering of cement, the copper net-work came off with 
it. This happened many times; but by an accident 
it occurred to the experimenter to employ nitric acid 
to the plate, after it had been cemented and engraved 
on as before. It was then subjected to the voltaic 
process for forty-eight hours, when the lines were 
found to be entirely filled with copper. On applying 
heat, and then turpentine to get off the cement, it was 
found that the voltaic copper had completely com- 
bined with the plate on which it was deposited. 

A plate was then coated with cement, and lines 
worked upon it by an engraver; but these lines were 
of a wedge-shaped form, leaving only a hair line of 
the copper exposed at the bottom, and a broad space 
near the surface; and where the turn of the letters 
took place, the top edges of the lines were galled and 
rendered rugged by the action of the graver. All 
this was objectionable; but another plate, similarly 
prepared, and engraved on with a sharp point, had 
the copper deposited on the lines, and this was printed 
from successfully. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in finding 
a proper cement, or etching ground, One that seemed 
best adapted to the purpose, as far as the etching or 
engraving process was concerned, contained lead, 
which became deposited on the copper plate, and thus 
prevented the voltaic copper from uniting with the 
sheet copper. Another cement was therefore adopted, 
consisting of bees’ wax, whiting, resin, a small portion 
of gum, and plaster of Paris. This answered the pur- 
pose tolerably well; but by an extended practice Mr. 
Spencer thinks a better might be obtained. 

One of the most important applications of the elec. 
trotype (as this new branch of art is called) is the 
execution of metallic ornaments, either in cameo or 
intaglio. Now, as no metallic deposition can be made 
by voltaic electricity without the presence of a metal- 
lic nucleus, the difficulty was to remove the coating of 
voltaic copper from a coin or medal, &c., after it had 
been deposited. 

After many failures, the following plan succeeded. 
A coin was slightly heated, until it would melt virgin 
wax; it was then wiped apparently completely off; 
but a minute film of wax still remained, sufficient to 
prevent absolute contact between the voltaic copper 
and the surface of the coin. 

The coin was then subjected to the voltaic process 
for a few days, during which time a thick coating of 
copper was deposited on its surface. This was taken 
off by applying the heat of a spirit-lamp to the back 
of the coin, when a sharp crackling noise took place, 
the coin was completely loosened, and thus a com- 
plete and perfect mould of the coin was procured. 
By an easy application vf the voltaic process, copper 
was deposited in this mould, (taking care first to 
cover it with a very thin layer of wax,) and thus im- 
pressions were made, 

Another method of copying coins was successfully 
adopted ; the coin was placed between two pieces of 
clean sheet lead, and then subjected to pressure at a 
screw press. Thus asharp mould of both sides of the 
coin was procured, and the voltaic copper was preci- 
pitated into this mould. The heat of a spirit lamp ap- 
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plied to the lead was sufficient to release the copper, 
in consequence of the different expansibility of the two 
metals when subject to heat. 

In taking casts of non-metallic bodies, such as or- 
naments of wood, clay, plaster of Paris, &c., they 
were first dipped in oil, or varnish, and a metallic 
powder was sprinkled over their surfaces, or they were 
covered with gold or silver leaf. In this way the 
voltaic copper was readily deposited on them. 

In another article we will point out numerous other 
applications of the electrotype, and supply such infor- 
mation as will enable any of our readers, at a very 
trifling expense, to procure for themselves correct 
copies of coins, medals, metallic ornaments, &c. 
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THE GAD-FLY. 





Through waving groves were Selo’s torrent flows, 
And where, Alborno, thy green Ilex grows, 
Myriads of insects flutter in the gloom, 

Estrus in Greece, Asilus canal at Rome) 

ierce and of cruel hum. By the dire sound 
Driven from the woods and shady glens around, 
The universal herds in terror fly : 
Their lowings shake woods and shake the sky, 
And Negro’s arid shore—— Vireit. 





Tue term gad-fly has been'employed to denote the 
various species of a family of insects, parasitic on 
horses, oxen, and other animals. These insects much 
resemble large common flies, but the body is often or- 
namented with bands of different colours, like the hum- 
ble bees. The wings are very strong, and in general 
fully extended ; the mouth of the insect, when in its 
winged state, is nearly obsolete, its place being supplied 
by three small tubercles, which are not fitted for 
organs of nutrition. Each species of this remarkable 
family is confined to its own particular quadruped, 
and displays much skill in the selection of the fittest 
spot for the deposition of its eggs. 

The animals which have been ascertained as subject 
to their attacks are the horse, ox, ass, rein-deer, stag, 
camel, sheep, hare, and rabbit. Although there is 
reason to believe that the deposition of the eggs is 
rather annoying than painful to the several animals, yet 
the degree of terror which the approach of the gad- 
fly produces in them is very great. Horses are much 
agitated at the sight of it: they toss their heads, and 
gallop to a distant part of the pasture, in the hope of 
driving it away, or escaping from its pursuit. This 
is not, however, to be easily effected: the fly often 
keeps up with their pace, and follows her victim 
wherever he goes. His only chance of escape now 
lies in plunging into the stream, and if there is one 
at hand, he thus effectually rids himself of the annoy- 
ance, for the gad-fly never follows him there. If no 
water is near, the fly soon finds an opportunity of 
accomplishing her purpose. Selecting the part where 
she designs to deposit her egg, she hovers over it for 
a few seconds, then suddenly darts down and leaves 
the egg adhering to the hair; this is so rapidly done 
that she hardly appears to settle, but merely to touch 
the hair and leave the egg affixed, by means of the 
glutinous liquor which is secreted with it. She then 
retires to a Short distance from the horse, and prepares 
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cisely the same way, then another, and so on. Other 
flies repeat the operation, so that as many as four or 
five hundred eggs have been placed on one horse 
The most wonderful part of this proceeding is that 
the insect invariably places the eggs on those parts of 
of the horse’s body which are within reach of his 
tongue. After four or five days these eggs are ready 
to produce the young worm upon the smallest appli- 
cation of heat, so that when the horse licks that part 
of skin on which they are deposited, the eggs readily 
open. Small active worms issue forth, and clinging 
to the moist surface of the tongue, they are carried 
with the food into the animal's stomach. Here, in a 
heat far surpassing that of our warmest climate, these 
worms attain their full size, and on this taking place, 
they detach themselves from the hold they had taken 
within the animal, and are voided by it. They then 
seek some convenient situation and assume the pupe 
state, and after six or seven weeks appear in the form 
of afiy. There are no less than five species which 
form tke torment of horses, and trouble the short re- 
pose allowed to this noble animal. In Germany the 
grooms make use of a particular kind of brush, with 
which they cleanse the mouths and throats of the 
horses, and thus free them from these troublesome 
insects before they are carried into the stomach. 

The uneasiness occasioned to the horse by the 
different species of gad-fly is supposed to arise solely 
from the irritability occasioned by the deposition of 
the eggs, for it is maintained by those who have 
closely studied the subject, that the animal receives 
no pain from their residence within his stomach. They 
fasten on the cuticular or insensible coat, and their 
presence is not found to affect the health of the ani- 
mal. It is impossible to remove them by medicine, 
because they reside in a part of the stomach to which 
medicines are not usually conveyed. This being the 
case, it would appear useless to take any measures for 
the removal of these insects, except where they ave 
found on the coat of the horse, where they sometiznes 
come to life, and not adhering to the tongue, so as to 
be conveyed to their usual destination, crawl about a 
few days to the great annoyance of the animal, and 
then die.z One species of gad-fly to which ‘he horse 
is subject, always deposits its eggs on the Jips of the 
animal and is even more distressing to hira than those 
we have just described. It perseveres iv. its attempts, 
notwithstanding all the efforts made to avoid it, and 
often hides in the grass till the horse is grazing tran- 
quilly, when it fastens on the desired situation. 

We now come to speak of this iasect, as it affects 
another valuable quadruped, the ox. 


The angry gad flies fasten on the ‘nerd, 

That startling scatters, from the shallow brook, 

In search of lavish stream. ‘Tossing the foam, 

They scorn the keeper’s voice, and scour the plain, 
Through all the bright severity of noon; 

While, from their labouring, breasts,a hollow moan 
Proceeding, runs low-bellwing round the hills.—~Txomson, 


The description also given by Kirby and Spence of 
the appearance of a hevd of oxen, under the attack of 
gad-flies, is true to nature. 


At certain seasons, the whole terrified herd, with their 
tails in the air, or turned upon their backs, or stiffly 
stretched out in the direction of the spine, gallop about the 
pastures, making the country re-echo with their lowings, 
and finding no rest till they get into the water. Their 
appearance and. motions are,.at this time, so grotesque, 
clumsy, and seemingly unnatural, that we are tempted 
rather to laursh at the poor beasts than to pity them, though 
evidently in a situation of great terror and distress. The 
cause of all this restlessness and agitation is a small gad- 
fly, (Estrus bovis) less than the horse-bee, the object of 
which, ihough it be not to bite them, but merely to oviposit 
in their hides, is not put into execution without giving them 





another egg which she attaches to the animal in pre- 


considerable pain. 
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It is this particular gad-fly whose assaults on 
cattle Virgil has so accurately described in ,a passage 
of his Georgics, a translation of which appears at the 
head of this article. This fly has been minutely 
described by Reaumur, who affirms that, in depositing 
the egg, the insect bores a small hole in the skin of 
the ox, by means of a singular organ of a horny 
texture, somewhat resembling an auger or gimlet. 
Mr. Bracy Ciark does not admit this to be the case, 
but after close examination states that the parent 
insect merely glues the eggs to the hair of the animal, 
as in the case of the horse-bee, and that is not till 
the living insects appear, that the puncture is made. 
These larve are called warbdles, or wurmals, and after 
they have burrowed into the skin they form around 
themselves bumps or protuberances on the back of 
the ox, where they enjoy an equal degree of warmth, 
are protected from inclement weather, and remain till 
they arrive at maturity, with an abundant supply of 
food within reach. These tumours vary in number 
on the animal from three or four, to thirty or éorty. 
The cattle most covered with them, are not dis- 
esteemed by the farmer, for it is on young and 
healthy subjects that they are chiefly found. The 
tanners also prefer those hides which contain the 
greatest number of bot-holes, (as they are commonly 
called,) as being the best and strongest. The situa- 
tion of the tumours is generally near the spine, but 
sometimes upon the thighs and shoulders. The largest 
of them are nearly an inch and a half in diameter at 
the base, and about an inch high: they can scarcely 
be perceived during summer, but in winter attain 
their full size. 

During the time in which the larva inhabits the 
bump, it is necessary that it should receive a due 
supply of air; and this is singularly provided for by 
he situation of the spiracles, or breathing process, in 
theinsect’s body. Instead of being placed according 
to the general situation, along the sides of the body, 
the s,Diracles are placed at its hinder extremity, which 
is kepv constantly applied to the orifice in the bump, 
and rec ives its supply of air from thence, while its 
mouth is farthest from the surface, and gains its sup- 
ply of fooa’ from the secretions caused by the irrita- 
tion of the insect. The attack of the fly is attended 
with some diwger, when the oxen are employed in 
agricultural wo rk; for whether in harness or yoked to 
the plough, they become unmanageable, and run 
directly forward. 

Nor are our flock:s exempt from the annoyance of 
the gad-fly. Sheep are sometimes observed, in the 
heat of the day, to shitke their heads, and strike the 
ground violently with their fore-feet; or they will 
run away to dusty spot.%, ruts, or gravel-pits, where, 
crowding together, they sold their noses close to the 
ground. This is with a vie w to rid themselves of the 
fly, ( G2strus ovis) and to pi “event its entering their 
nostrils, where it lays its eggs’ around the inner mar- 
gin. When the larve issue from the eggs, they 
make their way into the head, a.ad when full grown, 
they fall through the nostrils to tie ground, and as- 
sume the pupa state. We have no means of know- 
ing whether the sheep suffers much pain from these 
insects ; but from the strange freaks it occasionally 
performs, when infested by them, ther? is reason to 
suppose that they have, to say the leat, a teazing 
and irritating effect. Sometimes the ma, “got makes 
its way even into the brain. 

The fallow-deer, according to Reaumur, are sub- 
ject to the attack of two species of gad-fly; one of 
which deposits its eggs in the same manner a $ that 
of the ox, so as to produce tumours; the other, - like 
that of the sheep, so that its larve can, make t. heir 
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way into the head. There is acurious notion preva. 
lent among the hunters respecting these two species, 
Believing both insects to be of the same species, they 
imagine that they mine for themselves a painful path 
under the skin to the root of the horns, where they 
congregate from all parts of the body, and where, by 
uniting their labours, and gnawing indefatigably, they 
occasion the annual easting of thehorns. Ridiculous 
as this fable is, it is sanctioned by some authors. 

The rein-deer is still more cruelly tormented by 
these insects. The gad-fly takes the opportunity of 
depositing its eggs at the time when the animal sheds 
its hair, about the beginning of July. The hair then 
stands erect, and the insect is always fluttering near, 
to the great terror of its victim. Ten of these flies 
will put a herd of 500 deer in the greatest agitation. 
The poor animals tremble, change their position in- 
cessantly, sneeze, snort, stamp, and toss continually, 
The fly closely pursues them if they flee from her, and 
keeps up with them as they bound over precipices, 
valleys, snow-covered mountains, and even the high- 
est Alps. In their flight, the animals always choose 
a direction contrary to the wind, as an additional 
means uf gaining advantage over theirenemy. By 
this constant fear and agitation, they are kept from 
eating during the day, and are ever on the watch, 
standing with ears erect, and eyes attentive to all 
around them. 

There is also a species of gad-fly appropriated to 
hares and rabbits, in America; and this is said to be 
the largest species of @strus yet discovered. 

Recent observations likewise go to prove that there 
is either a species of this family appropriated to man, 
or that the same sorts which attack quadrupeds, under 
certain circumstances, attack human beings. In 
South America it is common to see Indians with 
their stomachs covered with small tumours, produced 
by a species of @strus. This insect is said to pene- 
trate the deeper the more it is disturbed, so as, in 
some cases, to produce death. 


A SUNDAY THOUGHT. 


How calm the quiet, sweet the rest, 
That breathes at such a time ; 
How dear to every pious breast, 
The church-bells’ soothing chime. 
A day of payer, of holy thought, 
And blessed peace it is ; 
And did we keep it as we ought, 
A day of sacred bliss. 


How welcome then of all the seven 
This day would be allowed ; 

A foretaste of the joys of heaven, 
A passport to our God.—E. T. 


CHRISTIANS possess what Archimedes wanted; they have 
another sphere on which to tix their hold; and, by that 
means, can be enabled to move, to influence, and to benefit 
this present world of transitory enjoyments ; a world which 
is in reality safe and precious to those alone who use if 
without abusing it, and who are ever looking beyond it to 
a building of God, a home not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.—Mars. Opie. 


Tue sincere and earnest approach of the Christian to the 
throne of the Almighty, teaches the best lesson of patience 
under affliction ; since, wherefore should we mock the Deity 
with supplications, when we insult him by murmuring 
under his decrees? or how, while our prayers have in every 
word admitted the vanity and nothingness of the things of 
time, in comparison to those of eternity, should we hope to 
deceive the Searcher of Hearts, by permitting the world 
and worldly passions to reassume the reins, even immedi- 
ately after a solemn address to heaven?—Sirn WALTER 
Scort. 
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Lrrerature, like sdeiety, advances step by step. Every 
treatise and book of value contains some particular part 
which is of more value than the rest; something by which 
it has added to the general stock of human knowledge or 
entertainment ;—something, on account of which, it con- 
tinues to be read and admired while an old one. Now, it is 
here different portions of every different volume, that 
united, form the effective literature or knowledge of every 
civilized nation, and when collected, form the different 
languages of Europe, be literature and knowledge of the 
most civilized portion of mankind, It is by these parts of 
more peculiar and original merit, that these volumes are 
known: it is these to which every man of matured talents 
and matured education alone reverts: it is these which he 
endeavours chiefly to remember: it is these that make up 
the treasures, and constitute the capital, as it were, of his 
mind. The remainder of each volume is but that subordi- 
nate portion which has no value, but as connected with the 
other; and is often made up of those errors and imper- 
fections which are, in fact, ‘the irreparable attendants of 
every human production, which are observed and avoided 
by every writer or reasoner who follows, and which gradu- 
ally beeome in one age only the exploded characteristics of 
another.—Smytn's Lectures on Modern History. 


Tur subject of a man’s thoughts contributes much to the 
formation of his character. He whose imagination is wont 
to dweil on the world and woridly things, will be apt to 
contract a character of a worldly cast. He will be “of the 
earth, earthy.” But he who is used to lift up his thoughts 
to high and heavenly things, and delights to feed his mind 
with the prospect of “the glory that shall be revealed” in 
the bodies of just men raised incorruptible, and in their 
spirits 1aade perfect; of the excellency of their abode, and 
the purity of their joys, and the holiness of their compa- 
nions, and the unmingled godliness of their pursuits and 
occupations in the presence of God and of Christ, will 
hardly fail of deriving thence by God’s blessing, and 
infusing into his own character some particles of a celestial 
spirit; and of advancing, by means of these “ exceeding 
great and precious promises,” in that improvement of the 
inner man, which St. Peter terms a “ partaking of the 
divine nature.” As “the skin of Moses’ face shone,” when 
he had been holding converse with the Lord on Mount 
Sinai, so will the soul that ascends to “ Mount Sion,” and 
meditates on “the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,” with all its appropriate and divine accompani- 
ments, reflect in some degree its loveliness and splendour, 
according to that beautiful similitude of St. Paul, where he 
is describing the excellency of the Gospel dispensation : 
“We all, with open face, beholding as in a glass,” or mirror, 
“the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.”"— 
Bishop Mant's Happiness of the Blessed. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
VI. June. 





And after her came jolly June, arrayed 

All in green leaves, as he a player were ; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as played, 

That by his plough-ircns mote right well appeare. 
Upon a crab he rode, that him did bare 

With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pase, 

And backward-yode, as bargemen wont to fare, 
Bending their force contrary to their face. ——SpensER. 





CoteripGE well describes the characteristic of this 
month, when he terms it ‘the /eafy month of June.” 
However forward the season may happen to be, it is 
not before the commencement of June that we see the 
trees in their full and rich clothing. The frosty nights 
in May frequently check their advance, but about this 
time their foliage becomes fully developed, and they 
stand before us in all the freshness of renewed youth. 
June is in our climate the most delightful month of 
the year: the heat is not excessive, but only sufficient 
to render our morning and evening rambles full of 
enjoyment. All that the old poets say of May, 
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indeed we may go forth at carly dawn, and gather 
hawthorn-blossoms; now may we tread the dewy 
mead, and explore the green and shaded lane with 
impunity ; the various productions of the hiedges and 
fields everywhere invite our notice; flowers are 
scattered in gay profusion about our path, and all 
the scenes of nature are calculated to please. 

The mower has not yet put in his scythe, to deprive 
the fields of half their beauty: the landscape there- 
fore may be considered more complete at this period 
than at any other part of the year. The crops are all 
springing and flourishing in the vigour of their youth, 
reminding us of the corresponding season in the life 
of man, ere yet the interference of worldly care has 
checked the freshness of his feelings, and the ardour 
of his hopes. An old poet sings— 

Summer is ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo : 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new; 
and it is indeed this growing and springing forth of 
nature that constitutes the charm of the season. 

How beautiful now are some of our tall hedge- 
rows : the blossom of the dog-rose “ blushes through 
all the gradations of delicate red and white,” and is 
frequently intertwined with that of the tender and 
fragrant woodbine; the nightshade hangs out her 
purple blossoms ; the bright blue eyes of the speedwell 
look out from the grassy bank ; the small bind-weed 
curls gracefully round some neighbouring plant, and 
turns its beautiful face towards the sun; the tufted 
vetch presents its light festoons; creeping cinquefoil 
traverses the bank, and illumines it with golden 
flowers ; while overhead the blossoms, or the fruitful 
branches of elder, mingle with the lively green of 
young oaks, and the arched boughs of the common 
bramble. 

Most of the numerous kinds of grass come into ear 
and flower during this month: 

Shot up from broad rank blades that droop below, 

The nodding wheat-ear formas a graceful bow, 

With milky kernels starting full, weighed down, 

Ere yet the sun hath tinged its head with brown. 
BLoomrFirxp. 

This is a most important family of plants to man, 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, maize, &c., form his 
chief subsistence, and in this class is also found the 
sugar-cane, to which he is so greatly indebted. One 
only of the family is injurious, and this is the Jnfelir 
lolium of Virgil, and the darnel of English writers, 
which is very poisonous, and produces vertigo, 

delirium, and sometimes death. The Lolium arvense, 
or white darnel, is the most generally injurious to 
wheat-crops, the Lolium temulentum, or bearded darnel, 
being more frequent among barley and flax. While 
growing together, it is very difficult to distinguish the 
blade of the darnel from that of the wheat, but as 
soon as the fruit appears, the difference is evident 
enough. Great care is necessary in separating the 
seeds from the wheat. There is every reason to 
believe that. the darnel is the weed mentioned in 
Scripture under the name of “tares.” The weeds to 
which we give the name of tares at the present time, 
do not at all answer to the scriptural account. They 
resemble clover rather than wheat, and instead of 
being pernicious, are sometimes made use of as food 
for cattle, while in times of scarcity their seeds have 
been safely used by man. 

The smaller kinds of grass make the chief food of 
our domestic cattle, and when in ear, and before their 
seeds are ripened, are fit to be cut down, and con- 
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The washing and shearing of sheep are the early 
occupations of this month. 


On the bank © 
Of a clear river, gently drive the flock, 
And plunge them one by-one into the flood : 
Plunged in the flood, not long the struggler sinks. 
With his white flakes, that glisten thro’ the tides; 
The sturdy rustic, in the middle wave, 
Awaits to seize him rising ; one arm bears 
His lifted head above the limpid stream, 
While the full clammy fleece the other laves 
Around, laborious, with repeated toil: 
And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 
Where, bleating loud, he shakes his dripping locks. 
Dyer. 
These operations are not commenced till the weather 
becomes sufficiently warm and settled for the removal 
of so large a portion of the sheep’s clothing. The 
same poet tells us that 
If verdant elder spreads 
Her silver flowers ; if humble daisies yield 
To yellow crowfoot and luxuriant grass, 
Gay shearing-time approaches. “Oe 

In some parts of the kingdom, the shearing time is 
kept as a rural festival, the hospitable board is spread, 
and song and merriment succeed the labours. of the 
day. This vestige of a custom which prevailed even 
in patriarchal times is however dying away. 

Towards the close of the month, the busy season of 
hay-making commences, The numerous blossoms 
with which the fields and meadows are overspread, 
yield to the mower's scythe, and the luxuriant grass, 
before it- becomes dry and has lost its nutritious 
juices, is converted into hay. The weather is now 
watched with some anxiety, and while it remains 
favourable, all hands are employed in turning the hay, 
and getting it safely stacked before any change of 
weather takes place. Thus a common proverb has 
arisen, with respect to the necessity for diligence in 
important affairs, and the danger of letting slip a 
favourable opportunity,—* We must make hay while 
the sun shines.” 

This is the time for evening walks; the scent of the 
new mown hay is wafted on the cool breeze; the 
voices of songsters are less powerful than in May, 
but still fall sweetly on the ear; the beetle wheels his 
droning flight ; as twilight comes on, the owl and the 
bat flit through the air, and perhaps a low, melodious 
gush is heard : 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


An interesting object to the naturalist is the 
angler's may-fiy, which generally appears about the 
fourth of June, and continues in succession for 
nearly a fortnight. It is the most short-lived in its 
perfect state of any of the insect race, only exist- 
ing five hours from the period of its emerging from 
the water. The cricket and the grasshopper appear 
during this month; various kinds of flies, among 
which is the formidable gad-fiy, are seen; and that re- 
markable insect, the stag-beetle*, is in some districts 
common. 

On the twenty-first of this month the summer sol- 
stice, or longest day, occurs, at which period there is 
no real night; the twilight continuing almost from 
the setting to the rising of the sun. The greatest 
heat of summer is not yet arrived, yet the season is 
called Midsummer. The St. John’s wort (Hypericum,) is 
now common: it had formerly many superstitions con- 
nected with it, and was used in the ceremonies prac- 
tised on Midsummer eve, the vigil of St. John’s day. 


* The stag-beetie is described at p. 144 of the present volume. 
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Every day is now making some accession to the 
list of summer ripening fruits. .The deli¢idus and 
cooling strawberry is one Of the’earliest ofthese ; and 
the early sorts of gooseberry and cherry aré now ripe, 
Our tables are well supplied with fruit tarts, with 
wholesome vegetables, and with salad. That a due 
supply of these may be kept up, the garden must-te-. 
ceive its share of attention: peas and beans should be 
sown for late crops, the succession of cucumber plants 
kept up, winter crops of potatoes, turnips, &c., put in, 
celery placed in trenches, slips of southernwood, 
lavender, hyssop, sage, and other aromatic herbs 
planted in a shady place, and the winter supplies of 
herbs gathered in. 

But let us once more wander to the fields, and taste 
the balmy fragrance of the air. The perfume is 
wafted to us from a field of clover, and scarcely does 
the season present to us a more beautiful object than 
this waving surface of silvery green, interspersed 
with the rich hues of its manifold blossoms. The 
busy hum of bees and of other insects is heard here 
from morn till night, and sumptuously are they fed 
upon the honied juices of the flowers. The bean-field 
is not less attractive: the odour of its blossoms, 
wafted from a distance, is exquisite. 

Long let us walk 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field. 
Of blossomed beans. Arabia cannot boast 


A fuller gale of joy, than liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul. 


Frequently now do we see that bright child of the air, 
the butterfly, winging its ardent flight. It flutters 
past us, sparkling in the sunbeams, now high above 
us, now alighting at our feet, expanding its beautiful 
wings, and looking itself like one of those newly 
opened flowers on which it loves to repose. 

See, (says Linnzus,) the large elegant painted wings of 
the butterfly, four in number, covered. with small imbricated 
scales ; with these it sustains itself in the air the whole day, 
rivalling the flight of birds, and the brilliancy of the pea- 
cock. Consider this insect through the wonderful progress 
of its life; how different is the first period of its being from 
the second, and in both how different it is from tke parent 
insect ; its changes present to us an inexplicable enigma ; we 
see a green caterpillar, furnished with sixteen legs, creep- 
ing, hairy, and feeding upon the leaves of a plant; next we 
see a chrysalis, smooth, shining with a golden lustre, 
hanging suspended to a fixed point, without feet, and living 
without food : this insect again undergoes a transformation, 
acquires wings and six feet, and becomes a variegated 
butterfly, living by suction on the honey of plants. What 
is there in nature more worthy of admiration ! 


The appearance of the country at the close of this 
month, when the hay is carried, and the fields are like 
a succession of level lawns, with scarcely a daisy to 
spangle their surface, reminds us that the beautiful 
season of spring has passed away. It is gone before 
we had fully entered into its enjoyment : it has stolen 
away, like the years of our own life, almost imper- 
ceptibly. That stream of time, which 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay, 


has carried it along with it, ere yet our expectations 
and our projects were realized. How important then 
to seize the passing moment; to work while it is 
called to-day, at all that is really useful and important. 
Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer ; ’ 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life—Youne. 
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